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given. Wealth in abundance! so one, at first, inclines to say; why, 
however, do we need a round two dozen measures for one and the 
same thing? To be sure, every curve or set of curves shows a some- 
what different relation between the sets of data, or shows the relation 
in a somewhat different way. 

The more fundamental forms of curve are: the curve of actual 
distribution, the curve of difference in actual distribution, the curve 
of percentage distribution, the curve of difference in percentage dis- 
tribution, the curve of rank order, the curve of difference of rank 
order, the curve of rank order according to percentage, the curve of 
difference in rank order according to percentage, the zonal curve in 
which the point on the abscissa which corresponds to the value found 
for the measure of central tendency taken has zero-value in terms of 
the ordinate scale, the zonal curve for percentages, and, finally, curves 
of distribution of absolute or rank differences of scores in the total 
series or rank orders of these differences. It is not to be supposed 
that all these curves employ the crude data, or that the crude data 
belong exclusively to any curve or set of curves. The notion of the 
quartile finds extensive application. Since the significance of the 
difference between the upper and lower quartiles depends in part upon 
its relative magnitude, measures of variation take the quartile values 
in relation to some optimal value. 

The longest section in the monograph deals with the subjects of cor- 
relation, coordination and contingency. As is to be expected, the 
curves of regression receive more emphasis than does the bare 
coefficient of correlation. Coordination resolves itself ultimately into 
equations expressed in terms of the quartile division. The test for 
contingency receives but little consideration, though it is perhaps 
adequate for the worker in the field. The monograph closes with a 
brief discussion of the problem of weighting results. 

L. B. HOISINGTON 

The Labor Movement: Its Conservative Functions and Social Conse- 
quences. By Frank Tannenbaum. New York, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1921. pp. xviii, 259. 

Only one chapter in this book falls by title within the province of 
the Journal, that on " Labor Movement Psychology." The remaining 
chapters, with their doctrines of the overthrow of the " profit motive " 
in business, the " displacement of the capitalist system by industrial 
democracy " and the " rebuilding " of our " social structure " by the 
labor movement, the development of new industrial " political insti- 
tutions " as the " inevitable " outcome of the worker's activity, all deal 
with matters which challenge the professional attention of others than 
the psychologist. If a reply is to be made to the author's persuasive 
prophecy that the machine will force us all to become workers, that 
the foes of the workers will force us all to become members of the 
union, and that all government will ultimately and rapidly become a 
form of glorified labor congress with the workers as congressmen, 
it will be better made by specialists in government. 

In the chapter on Labor Movement Psychology, the worker is 
described as " propertyless," " a wanderer," " a seeker for better 
things " " a cog." In his work his " self and personality are not in- 
volved." His employment is " monotonous," " unbearable." He has 
neither the " satisfaction of a job well done " nor the joy of com- 
pleting a " self-made plan." For him the present is " accidental, tran- 
sitional," the future hopeful. His " drifting body tends to carry with 
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it a restless mind," a " mind that knows nothing of the conserving, 
constructive experience "of those who are stabilized, for instance, by 
owning their own land. " Unemployment," " industrial irregularity," 
" occupational accidents," " the competitive and shifting market," the 
" adventure of ordinary business," the advent of the machine, have 
all resulted in " agitation of the mind and discomfort of the body " 
for the worker. The industrial revolution has equalized the " imag- 
ination " of men, and has increased their " irregularity of possession." 
Now the poor feel " spiritually " equal to the rich. The worker wants 
much but gets little, and is consequently dissatisfied. Equality in all 
but money makes money conspicuous, and so simple a difference 
between the poor and the rich makes the difference "more objec- 
tionable," and "desire for adjustment more vivid." Whatever un- 
happiness the worker feels is the stronger because it is constant and 
unescapable. He is driven, and driving " suppresses personality," and 
suppression of personality leads to " rebellion." The intellectual and 
critical nature of the labor movement in itself makes trouble. 
" Thoughtful workers " believe the world's ills could be cured " if 
only there were the will and the desire " to remedy them. " The 
strength of this conviction is in proportion to the revolutionary idealism 
of the workers. This conviction leads to the conclusion that the 
present system is not only bad but is kept so by the perfidy and 
selfishness of the powers who are benefiting by the present system. It 
thus adds to the hatred and to the instinctive opposition against being 
reduced to mechanical instruments by the machine, the belief in the 
villainous character of the capitalists as a class, a conviction that adds 
contempt to hatred and leaves a constant bitterness that knows no 
end." " Opposition by the capitalists — an opposition that is based often 
upon ignorance and generally upon selfishness and class standards — 
makes for a constant aggravation of this bitterness." His " psycho- 
logical maladjustment " makes the worker a ready prey to " emotional 
appeals " which offer " an easy and ready rationalization of the world 
and its implications." " The labor movement provides an emotional 
outlet. It provides room for creative activity." But it does all this 
" in terms of the values, functions, and problems with which the 
worker is called upon to deal." 

Obviously, such a chapter is not meant as a contribution to psy- 
chology. The author simply passes in review the events of the 
worker's day and the ideas which occupy him, and records the emo- 
tional value which he deems them to possess. Psychology has come 
to mean merely a plausible explanation of everyday experience. It is 
but fair to repeat that the emphasis of the book falls elsewhere. 

Cornell University H. g. bishop 

The Origin of Man. By Carveth Read. Cambridge, University Press, 
1920. Pp. xii, 350. 

This book may be characterized as a psychological interpretation of 
the better known facts concerning Magic, Animism, Totemism, and 
concerning the priests and wizards who practice or encourage those 
rites and beliefs. The first two chapters trace the development of 
man from an hypothetical primitive stock, a cross between the ape on 
the physical side and the wolf on the mental, which the writer calls 
the lycanthropoid stock. These results are highly speculative, obvi- 
ously. The chapter on Belief and Superstition is an interesting appli- 
cation of the psychology of reasoning, with illustrations from many 
sources. Much discussion is directed to the problem of the priority 



